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CALIFORNIA. 
Lumbermen are trying to secure the Calaveras Grove 


BIG TREES OF 
A single tree, known as ‘‘ The Mother of the Forest,’’ has 


been estimated to contain 537,000 feet of lumber. 


for its timber. 








As they now exist in the Sierra Nevadas. 
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Forest Planting in Norway. 


Extract from a lecture by Professor Deinboll, of Bergen, Norway. 


BY COURTESY OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


During these later years the question 
of our forests has been largely agitated, 
and seems to have awakened great interest 
in this country. We can now read long 
articles in the daily papers in aid of the 
forests, but if this cause, which is of price- 
less value to us, is to succeed, we must all 
join hands and work together. 

For the last fifty years leading and skil- 
ful men have been appealing to the people 
to protect the valuable property they have 
in the forests, unless they want the country 
to goto ruin. We have all been brought 
up in the belief that Norway was rich in 
forests, and so it was, one-fifth of the 
country being covered with trees, but they 
have been very badly destroyed in several 
places, many hundred million trees being 
cut down every year. But the country 
must take more care of this costly treasure. 

Such a large number of trees are con- 
sumed that, should it continue, we will 
soon reach the end. The forests have 
been used badly and for a long time have 
been ravaged in a most careless way. A 
large part of the country now lies almost 
bare, where once it was clothed in green 
from mountain to fiord. Once forests 
covered the entire landscape, but so much 
has been cut away, that one-half of the 
country has not enough timber for build- 
ing purposes, and one-fourth not even 
enough for burning. The increasing de- 
mand for timber makes the forests more 


scattered every year, and more trees have 
been taken than the forests can replace. 
Twenty years ago a committee of inquiry 
found that we used two million gross more 
of trees every year than the forests could 


grow. To-day the circumstances are 
worse. Both the export and the inland 


consumption has increased, large quantities 
being used in our blossoming industry, 
wood-pulp factories being established all 
over and the product sold amounts to 
twenty million Kroner ($5,360,000) a 
year. 

According to the last account received 
400,000 gross of great logs were sent down 
the river Drammen in 1897, and 100,000 
more the year before in Glommen. By 
these numbers we see that every tree, 
whether in seed or not, was cut down. 
If the forests are robbed in this way, it 
will not be long before all the hills will 
be barren, and we will realize that while 
every one thought of cutting down the 
trees, no one thought of replanting them. 
If this system continues, it will not be 
long before Norway will be stripped of 
her forests, which will be an irreparable 
loss both to country and people. 

Once our forests were of great value. 
Now thousands of busy hands are em- 
ployed, and the wood sold amounts to 60 
million Kroner ($16,080,000), more than 
one-third of our total export, every year, 
besides the inland consumption, which is 
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four times as large. The forests have a 
large share in the economy of the country, 
and, if we destroy them, a large part of 
Norway will become uninhabited, show- 
ing that it is nearly as bad to destroy 
forests as it would be to kill the popula- 
tion. 

History shows us that the destruction 
of the forests was the death of the people, 
anyhow of agricultural life. Look at the 
countries on the Mediterranean and in the 
East, now burning deserts. The Jordan 
is a wild stream flowing through a wilder- 
ness, and where Jerico once stood, sur- 
rounded by palm trees, there are now only 
a few shabby mud huts—the country that 
was once flowing in milk and honey is now 
a desert. 

Where there is no water, Nature has no 
life, and as the forests are the guardians 
of the water, wherever they are destroyed, 
the water is either dried up or is gathered 
into wild streams that cause floods and de- 
stroy man’s industry. The forests regulate 
the rainfall, divide the water into small 
streams during fine weather. Before a 
rain the leaves absorb all the dampness in 
the air. This is why it always commences 
to rain so fine and dew-like in the forest 
districts, for when the rain drops fall the 
leaves absorb a part of the water. In 
places where the forests have been cut 
down and there are no trees to absorb the 
moisture the rain falls in torrents without 
any benefit to the ground, as the water 
rushes immediately away toward the sea, 
carrying the earth with it. Our coast is 
now nearly bare of earth and on the farms 
round the fiords the rocks protrude from 
the sides of the mountains. 

Once there were beautiful forests here, 
as the trees regulated the streams and the 
strearas regulated the heat. We all know 
how cool and pleasant it is in the forests, 
and that the temperature is more nearly 
equal in forest covered countries. There 
are the greatest changes in temperature on 
the prairies of America and the steppes of 
Asia and Africa. In Sahara we can fry 


eggs in the sun during the day, but must 
wear an ulster at night. 

The forests also do good work in prepar- 
ing the land for cultivation. 


Every tree 
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brings rich nourishment from the depths 
of the earth, the roots reaching down to 
the most nourishing places after mineral 
salts and bringing them to the surface of 
the earth. 

As the forests have such a great value, 
it is clear that it is of great importance to 
care for them, and what we must do 
now is to try to win back what we have 
lost. 

The forests can be raised again, and the 
country once more made as beautiful as of 
old, if the people will only attend to this 
important matter. We must plant and 
care for our forests, the same as we do for 
our fields and pastures. It is done in other 
countries, and we are about the only na- 
tion to leave the forests to look after them- 
selves. Germany does the largest amount 
of forest planting, but it has also been 
done successfully in Norway. The gov- 
ernment has bought fields for school forest 
planting, established planting schools and 
made laws for the care and protection of 
forests. Private societies have also taken 
up this matter. In this town (Bergen) 
we have a beautiful view and good evi- 
dence of what can be done if we only 
stand together and try. In 1869 Bergen’s 
Society commenced planting trees. The 
spade was then used for the first time in 
furtherance of this object. Now the moun- 
tains round this city are partly clothed in 
green. Thetrees soon began to grow—in 
spite of the strong northwest wind—and 
are now a good example and the pride of 
the city. The men who were the prime 
leaders in this work have raised for them- 
selves a memorial which will be blessed 
by coming generations, not only here, but 
everywhere, where forest-planting has 
been tried. These trees are thriving well, 
and the time has come for us to work with 
greater energy, since what’ has already 
been done is as but a drop in the ocean. 

The government has six large and some 
smaller planting schools, which now plant 
about two and a-half million trees a year, 
and during the last thirty yearstwenty mil- 
lion trees have been planted, but what is 
that when we use as much and more every 
year than nature can replace in thirty 
years. The only thing to do is to save 
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what we have left and clothe our country 
anew. Unfortunately we cannot replace 
everything, but it is our duty to try to 
make good what has been destroyed in the 
past. Thousands of people could be em- 
ployed in this way, as there is plenty of 
ground ready for seed, and there are large 
stretches of land that cannot be used for 
fields and pastures but where forests would 
grow. The orator himself has clothed 
the bare rocks by fastening trees on to the 
rocks and putting earth round it. In this 
way we could double our present national 
income, besides opening up a new branch 
of industry. They call Norway a poor 
country, but it could become a rich one. 
Her sons and daughters need not cross the 
ocean—there is earth, seed and summer 
sun enough at home, and we have a duty 
to attend to, which is to renew our forests. 
Everyone must help. We must gather a 
company of forest friends in this country 
and, in spite of all opposition, make the 
forest cause a national one. 


What can be done by united labor is 


shown in our neighboring countries. 
When, after the last unhappy war, Den- 
mark was torn asunder and bleeding, 
good-hearted men went to work to form 
new lands to replace the lost provinces. 
In our childhood days we read that the 
Heaths of Julland were uninhabited, ex- 
cept by winds and heather broom. But 
a Danish Heath Society was formed and 
after thirty years one-half of the heather 
is under cultivation and there is a growing 
community there. Now they talk of ex- 
porting wood to England from the forests 
of Denmark. Here we have to take coal 
and coke to Gudbrandsdalen (Norway). 

The planting of the Danish heaths is a 
good example of this work, and it now 
seems as if this cause will be taken up 
warmly in this country as well. 

It has been carried on in Sweden. En- 
couraged by the example of Denmark, the 
Swedish people commenced this work and 
there are planted in Bohnslin, where the 
circumstances are similar to those on our 
west coast, about the same number of trees 
as have been planted by the Norwegian 
planting schools. 

The interest in forestry is now increas- 
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ing, and we must begin to work, but be- 
fore anything else something must be done 
by the government. The government 
should buy more land for planting and 
establish more planting schools, besides 
having skilful men travel throughout the 
country. A law should be passed to make 
people plant two trees for every one they 
cut down. Of course it would be the 
country people that would profit by this, 
but through many hidden channels this in- 
come would flow back to the town, and 
the money, that is spent in this cause, will 
come back with large profits. 

This cause should be placed before the 
young people, because it is a future one, 
and the young people own the future. In 
young people’s meetings the forest cause 
must be brought to the front, in such an 
inspiring way, that we should see them 
come to these meetings with hoes on their 
back and raise for themselves a sprouting 
memorial. The cause must also be taken 
into school. If all the school children 
were sent out once a year to plant trees, 
then Mother Earth would soon be clothed, 
and if we thus formed a working society, 
it would be a long time before the country 
was again uncovered, for we should have 
brought up a nation who would carry out 
into the world with them a veneration for 
everything that grows. Last year hun- 
dreds of schools had planting days, and it 
has been seen that planting awakens the 
children’s greatest interest. In Séndmére 
they had planted half a million trees in 
four years; but the interest has increased 
lately so that half a million were planted 
this year alone. 

The greatest number of planting days 
is heldin America. In 1872 the Governor 
of one of the Prairie States issued orders, 
that on a certain day all the men and 
women in the state should plant a tree. 
Now each state has its ‘‘ Arbor day,” 
in some cases fixed by law. They have 
sheltering trees all over the prairies, and 
the country roads are sometimes lined with 
avenues of them. We must also have a 
day fixed by law, when everyone has to go 
out and capture new land. In America 
‘“‘Arbor day” is a holiday and in some 
places a ‘*‘ holy” day. 
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In Christiania a Norweigan Forest So- 
ciety, which is to be the central force, was 
formed this winter. A fund was started. 
Every day the society obtained new mem- 
bers, who were to assist the yearly contri- 
bution. ‘This money is to be divided all 
over the country, and the Forest Society 
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will stir up interest in the cause by speak- 
ing, writing, offering prizes and in con- 
tributing towards local societies. A fund 
was also started in Bergen, which soon 
amounted to 30,000 Kroner ($8,040). 
Vicror E. NEetson, Consu/, 
Bergen, March 18, 1899. 


Insect Damage to Spruce Timber in Maine and 
New Hampshire. 


Investigations of Maine Lumberman, Covering a Period of Nearly Three Years. 


While on an extended timber explora- 
tion in northern New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont in the summer of 1897 the writer 
met with a good deal of dead Spruce 
which had been killed by beetles. The 
trouble as first encountered was not severe 
—that is to say not much timber was dead 
in any one place—but in the course of the 
season it was found that in the aggregate 
a large amount had been killed and that 
the beetles were at work over a very large 
territory. It was also ascertained that in 
previous years great damage had been suf- 
fered in the same general region. 

Brief note of a few cases of depreda- 
tion known to have occurred in our Spruce 
woods may be of interest to readers of 
Tue Forester. Old lumbermen tell of 
a great loss of Spruce timber in northern 
Vermont and New Hampshire, extending 
into neighboring lands in Canada, which 
occurred some thirty years ago. The 
drives of the Connecticut are said to have 
been made up for some years thereafter 
largely of dead timber. The same region 
suffered again between ten and fifteen 
years ago. On some considerable areas 
the greater part of the Spruce died. Here 
again timely cutting served to save a por- 
tion of the dead timber. 

In Maine several cases of very thorough- 
going destruction have beén known. Be- 
ginning about fifteen years ago a township 
on the Androscoggin, which, at the time, 
was called the best Spruce tract on the 


river, had a large part of its value destroyed 
in the course of three or four years. No 
attempt was made to save the dead timber. 
It stood there till it rotted down. The 
ground is now covered with dense thickets 
of Fir and other young growth. On the 
Allegash river in northern Maine there are 
several adjacent townships which about 
1883 were greatly damaged. In some 
places ninety per cent. of the Spruce is 
said to have been killed—in fact, all the 
grown timber. In this last case the cause 
of the destruction is known, for specimens 
of bark beetles collected at the time re- 
semble at least, if they are not identical 
with, those with which we now have to 
deal. In connection with the other cases 
there is, so far as I have ascertained, no 
similar record. We can only judge of 
the cause from the effects and the circum- 
stances. 

The beetle now at work in our timber 
has been identified as Dendroctonus 
polygraphus rufipennis. It does its 
damage by boring in the cambium and 
soft inner bark. The adult beetle is about 
as big as an apple seed; one sex is black, 
the other bronze in color. The beetles 
when moving would appear to swarm 
somewhat after the manner of bees, for a 
tree that is infected at all almost always 
has them in great numbers; indeed in one 
case a colony was found just beginning its 
attack, hundreds upon one tree, on the out- 
side of the bark or just boring their way in. 
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The form of their burrows is quite char- 
acteristic. They first bore a round hole 
through the bark to the surface of the wood, 
then cut a burrow three or four inches 
long up and down the tree, in which the 
sexes mate and in the edges of which the 
eggs are laid. The borings meanwhile 
are thrown out of the burrow, and pitchy 
as they are often form a tube, which 
marks the infected tree. . The larvae when 
hatched bore out laterally in the soft tissue 
between the solid wood and bark, eating out 
a channel which increases in dimensions as 
the insect grows. Finally thegrub pupates 
and after reaching the adult form works its 
way free. The winter is passed in all three 
stages. The indications are that more than 
one generation is passed in a year.* 

Ordinarily, as noted above, great num- 
bers of beetles attack a tree together and, 
when the colonies of larve are well grown, 
their work completely girdles it. The 
leaves then drop off, leaving the tree con- 
spicuous by its red appearance. Year by 
year after that the twigs and limbs drop 
off. The trunk of the tree also shows 
quick depreciation. Ordinarily the sap 
wood begins to show signs of decay within 
a few months. The heart wood is much 
slower to follow, but from all that has 
heen seen it appears probable that there is 
in the run a lessening of something like 
fifty per cent. in available lumber within 
two years after the death of the timber. 
Wood boring insects assist decay in the 
process of destruction. On the other 
hand, woodpeckers often considerably 
postpone it by loosening the bark so that 
water does not stand under it. 

As to choice of trees and of stands the 
following can be said. The beetle with 
us is working on apparently vigorous, 
though large and old, timber. It attacks 
both black and white Spruce, but so far 
as noted no other species. Its choice is 
the very largest and finest timber, not 
necessarily the thickest. Stands of smaller 
sized Spruce, cut-over lands, and trees 
below twelve or fourteen inches in breast 
diameter, are usually exempt. The free- 

*Mr. W. F. Fiske, of the Experiment Station 


at Dunham, N. H., is entitled to the credit of 
working out some of these points. 
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dom of the younger Spruce is in accordance 
with general principles relating to such 
things, but the exact cause for it is not so 
evident. In this connection it has been 
suggested by things seen that the flow of 
pitch perhaps was too strong for the 
beetles in the younger timber. Beetles 
that have apparently been drowned by the 
flow of pitch into their burrows are some- 
times found, and examples are not absent 
of trees which have resisted attack and are 
now covering over the scars then made. 

A pamphlet of great interest in this con- 
nection is Bulletin 56 of the West Virginia 
Experiment Station, containing the results 
of Professor A. D. Hopkins’ study of ‘in- 
sect depredations on the Spruce and Pine 
forests of that state within the last eighteen 
yeats. This work, dealing as it does not 
only with the cause of the trouble but 
with secondary problems also, and sug- 
gesting means of alleviation as well, will 
be an aid to clear thinking on any similar 
problem. It is a mark of progress that 
one such problem in the United States has 
at length received something like the atten- 
tion which its importance deserves. 

When the loss we are suffering in Maine 
was first discovered, when the cause of it 
was identified and found to be one capable 
of further extensive destruction, when 
alongside the freshness of the work of the 
beetles it was found by a season’s cruising 
that they were distributed throughout the 
Androscoggin drainage and at work further 
east than Moosehead Lake in central 
Maine, the suggestion at once arose that 
we might have in this insect a serious 
threat to the welfare of our Spruce forests, 
forests of vast importance to the business 
interests of the New England States. The 
idea was very stimulative of effort. For 
two and a-half years the matter has been 
watched as closely as it could be watched 
by one not an entomologist and with many 
other duties to perform. Other men have 
been put on their guard, and the regula- 
tion of cutting, so as to offset the damage 
done, has been suggested to those with 
whom the writer has had influence. A 
constant source of regret has been that no 
entomologist could be induced to give the 
matter careful and continued attention. 
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As to the likelihood of an overwhelming 
swarm of beetles, with consequent de- 
struction of large proportions, the writer 
is not inclined, from present lights, to feel 
alarmed. The reasons for this are: First, 
the slowness on the average with which 
the work of destruction for the last two 
years has progressed; and secondly, the 
check which the insects in some localities 
appear already to have received. There 
are indeed some localities within the area 
of their distribution where as much as a 
quarter or half the timber has been killed 
by the beetles, and where they are now 
multiplying very rapidly. In other localities 
the insect has apparently been holding its 
own, doing some, but not great, damage 
each year. Other regions again there are 
where with ample field for it and but a 
small amount as yet killed, the work of 
destruction appears to have nearly or quite 
ceased. It would appear probable, there- 
fore, that some secondary agent, the nature 
of which we do not know, is at work check- 
ing the progress of the destructive agent. 

There need not be under present condi- 
dions any comparatively great loss. Ex- 
tensive lumbering is being carried on 
through the region in which the insect is 
known to exist. The bodies of uncut 
timber are nearly all accessible. Cutting 
can be turned in the direction of the dam- 
aged or endangered localities, and cutting 
serves not merely to save the dead timber 
to use, but also, it would appear to carry 
away much of the source of infection. 
The bunchy way in which the dead timber 
stands is also in our favor. Evidently the 
normal flight of the beetles is short, for 
the dead trees, as a rule, stand in groups; 
those killed one, two or three years ago 
together with the insect colony working, 
perhaps, in green timber close beside 
them. This trouble, indeed, may also be 
regarded, in one way, as a benefit to our 
forests. So far as it may determine a 
policy of thinning rather than stripping 
the land, it will exert a favorable action 
which will never be entirely lost on the 
reproduction of Spruce. 

The favorable forecast made 
however, rests on no certain basis. 
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could be reached only by long and minute 
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study. Knowledge is required of the sec- 
ondary as well as the primary elements in 
the case, particularly as to insect enemies 
and fungoid disease. These facts have a 
practical as well as theoretical bearing, for 
just as it has aided in offsetting the dam- 
age to know the cause of it, with its 
marks and the method of its working, so 
will knowledge of the secondary elements 
aid in the contest and serve the more 
firmly either to forewarn or reassure us. 

The whole field of the relation of in- 
sects to timber seems to have been very 
lightly worked as yet in this country, 
though it is a field that promises to yield 
very substantial rewards to investigators. 
Numerous matters can be suggested on 
which practical men could utilize informa- 
tion, and doubtless every want satisfied 
will create a dozen which are now un- 
known. The important point, it would 
seem, is the utility of the work, yet the 
men who can hold firmly to that idea 
through prolonged and intricate investiga- 
tion would appear to be rare. Prof. Hok- 
kins has shown us how, and it is reason- 
able to believe that his example will be 
followed. Certain it is that entomologists 
who will undertake this work in the right 
spirit, not despising the practical wants of 
their countrymen, but retaining through 
their study a desire to be useful, have be- 
fore them a very promising field. 

AusTIN Cary, Forester, 
Brunswick, Maine. 


ADDENDA 


E. S. Coe, of Bangor, Me., who died 
some time ago at the age of nearly ninety 
years, owned and controlled many hun- 
dred thousands of acres of timber land in 
Maine and New Hampshire. He was a 
civil engineer by profession, and was very 
popular among his many employees. He 
was a sound, conservative business man 
and managed his lands conservatively, per- 
mitting as a rule only the grown timber to 
be cut. He devoted intelligence and study 
to his holdings. Only his advanced age 
prevented him from making still further 
progress in the line of actual forestry. The 
management of the lands he controlled so 
long devolves upon J. W. Sewall. 
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The Forests of the United States. 


A notable advance in our knowledge of 
the forest resources of the country is 
marked by the appearance of the first vol- 
ume on the subject issued by the United 
States Geological Survey. This is Part 
V.of the Nineteenth Annual Report of 
that organization, and is devoted mainly 
to the work accomplished in the forest re- 
serves in the western part of the country. 
These descriptions are preceded by a 
paper by Mr. Henry Gannett, who has 
been in charge of this work, entitled, 
‘¢ Forests of the United States.” This is 
an excellent introduction to the other vol- 
umes which are to follow, since it gives in 
a concise, striking manner a review of 
what is known concerning the forests of 
our country. 

Mr. Gannett, as chief Geographer of 
the United States Geological Survey, and 
also of the Eleventh and Twelfth censuses, 
has brought to the study of the forest con- 
ditions a training and experience un- 
equalled for a broad, comprehensive work 
of this character. As an explorer and 
originator of methods of rapid map pro- 
duction, Mr. Gannett has had extraordi- 
nary advantages and has acquired a breadth 
of conception and ability to grasp the 
larger salient facts and eliminate them 
from minor obscuring detail. This ex- 
perience he has used in his geographic and 
statistical work and by simple diagrams 
has been able to present important facts 
heretofore obscured by unnecessary elab- 
oration. In his discussion of the forests 
of the country and his management of 
forest surveys he has pursued the same di- 
rect, effective treatment, grasping the 
larger, more important facts, and pre- 
senting them clearly to public view. 

In the introduction to his paper on the 
forests, Mr. Gannett shows that up to the 
present the study of these has been carried 
on almost entirely from the botanical side 
and that the geographic and economic 
aspect has received little attention except 
for purely commercial purposes. Even 
such an elementary fact as the extent of 


woodland we know only in an indefinite 
way, and of standing timber available for 
use we know almost nothing. He adds 
that: ‘“‘In view of the agitation for the 
protection of our forests which has been 
going on for at least a generation, and 
which has reached such intensity that it 
has become with many persons almost a 
religion, it is strange that there should be 
practically no knowledge to serve as a basis 
for such a cult.” 

He then proceeds to discuss by states 
the area of woodland, noting the source of 
the; information, and shows that the per- 
centage of land area wooded in the states 
along the Atlantic border varies from about 
40 to So: in Ohio it is 23 and in Illinois 
18, sinking to 7 per cent. in Kansas and 1 
pe: cent. in North Dakota; continuing 
westward the percentage increases to 32 
in Colorado; 22 in California; and 71 in 
Washington. Taking the United States 
as a whole, exclusive of Alaska, 37 per 
cent. of the area of the country is wooded. 

The next, and most important fact be- 
yond extent of woodland is the amount of 
merchantable timber; and here it is shown 
that most of the estimates which have 
found their way into print are the merest 
guesses and not worthy of the paper on 
which they are printed. 

A summary of the information available 
has been brought together, giving in each 
state the estimated merchantable timber of 
various species in millions of feet board 
measure. 

The consumption of timber in the United 
States is briefly discussed from the statistics 
obtained by the Census Office and partic- 
ularly that of the Rocky Mountain region 
and Pacific States. The forests of the 
West are noted as being characterized by 
an almost entire absence of deciduous 
trees, the growth available for lumber be- 
ing composed of Pines, Firs, Spruces, 
Hemlocks, Cedars and Larches. 

Particular attention has been given to 
the forest conditions and standing timber 
of the State of Washington, this being, 
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with the exception of the Redwoods of 
California, the densest and most contin- 
uous in the United States. The trees are 
large, reaching from 12 to 15 feet in di- 
ameter and 250 feet in height, with clear 
trunks for 100 feet or more. Mr. Gan- 
nett estimates that the total amount of 
standing timber is nearly 115,000 million 
feet, board measure, and of this the greater 
part is west of the Cascade Range. 

The available facts concerning the for- 
ests of Oregon have also been brought to- 
gether, showing that in this state the 
merchantable timber is a little less than 
235,000 million feet, board measure, most 
of this being along and west of the Cas- 
cade Range, about 7 per cent. being in 
eastern Oregon. 

The illustrations which accompany this 
report are particularly notable both for ex- 
cellence of the views and the clearness of 
the maps. A number of these latter show 
the distribution of woodland throughout 
the western part of the United States in 
general and in specific localities, the lat- 
ter containing some of the first attempts at 
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land classification made on the contoured 
maps of the Geological Survey. In ex- 
amining these the most striking fact is the 
enormous extent of the burnt area, testify- 
ing to the reckless waste of valuable tim- 
ber. 

The reserves upon which separate re- 
ports have been made, as published in this 
volume, are: 

Black Hills Forest Reserve, by H. S. 
Graves; Bighorn Forest Reserve, by F. E. 
Town; Teton Forest Reserve, from notes 
by T. S. Brandegee; Yellowstone Park 
Forest Reserve, southern part, by same 
author; Priest River Forest Reserve, by 
J. B. Leiberg; Bitterroot Forest Reserve, 
by same author; Washington Forest Re- 
serve, by H. B. Ayres; Eastern part of 
Washington Forest Reserve, by M. W. 
Gorman; San Jacinto Forest Reserve, by 
J. B. Leiberg; San Bernardino Forest 
Reserve, by same author; San Gabriel 
Forest Reserve, by same author; Forest 
Conditions of Northern Idaho, by same 
author; Pine Ridge Timber, Nebraska by 


N. H. Darton. 





Minnesota’s Popular Demand for a National Park 


The establishment of a Minnesota Na- 
tional Park by Congress not having yet 
been consummated, public feeling in that 
State is being aroused lest the present op- 
portunity for action should be lost. 

Congressman Stevens, of Minnesota, has 
received a letter from a constituent who 
protests against the enactment of any leg- 
islation granting to lumbermen the privi- 
lege of removing timber from the govern- 
ment land in northern Minnesota which 
it is proposed to constitute as a national 
park. The writer says: 

‘© This beautiful tract of timber land, 
with all its natural scenic grandeur should 
be preserved without further molestation, 
that the people of the state and nation 
may enjoy it in its primitive beauty or 
with such improvements as the govern- 
ment shall wisely have added. 

‘¢ By reason of the rapid extension of the 
settlement of the country it will be but a 


short time until such places as these will 
be forever things of the past, unless they 
are set apart and provided for by the gov- 
ernment. And this should be done, and 
at once. 

‘¢ As is well known the ‘* Father of Wa- 
ters” has his source in the thousands of 
beautiful lakes and streams of northern 
Minnesota. To permit the tearing away 
of a large portion of the dense timber of 
this region cannot fail to result in the dry- 
ing up of these streams and lakes, which 
will, of course, dry up the river, and 
lessen the amount of annual water-fall. 

‘*It is said the physicians of the state 
stand united in their proposition to this 
proposed measure, considering it as they 
do from a sanitary point of view. I be- 
lieve the people of Minnesota, so far as 
their interest has been aroused on the 
question, are united in their desire to see 
this northern district preserved unscarred.” 
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Importance of Forest Tree Growing. 


Excerpts From a Paper Read at the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society—An Evidence of Increasing Public Interest. 


A summary view of the condition of 
our native forests, the rapidity with which 
they are disappearing, and the vast extent 
of our woodworking industry, attracts im- 
mediate attention to the financial side of 
forest tree growing. Yet we concede 
that it will be a rather difficult matter to 
fully convince gray-haired veterans of 
the forest that the logs they started rolling 
upon the typical log-heap are to-day roll- 
ing upon the lumberman’s saw-mill at the 
rate of 500 per minute, and that he can 
see over 5000 feet of valuable lumber 
dropping from the mill at every pulsation 
of the heart; an annual cut of 50,000,000,- 
ooo feet. Every year nearly 10,000,000 
acres of these once despised forests are 
being denuded of every available timber 
tree. 

The query at once arises in the mind of 
those unfamiliar with the lumber trade, 
‘¢What becomes of this vast amount of 
lumber?” A partial answer to this ques- 
tion can be found by simply casting the 
eye around us. Houses, barns and rail- 
roads are the leading consumers. We 
learn that there are over 250,000,000 rail- 
road ties in use in the United States, which 
if placed end to end, would span the 
earth fifteen times at the equator. And 
as the average life of a tie is only about 
six years, it requires Over 40,000,000 an- 
nually to keep the roads in proper repair. 
Fourteen million were used the past year 
on new railroads. The car- and depot- 
building will doubtless consume more lum- 
ber than the track. Taking all these de- 
mands in connection, including the tele- 
graph poles, we can safely say that the 
railroads are responsible for the cutting 
off of at least 500,000 acres annually. 

Without going into the details of various 
lumber industries, we will call attention to 
one new industry which is to-day making 
great inroads into our native forests, and 


is increasing every year; we refer to the 
manufacture of wood-pulp, which has 
300 mills in active operation, consuming 
over $20,000,000 worth of native lumber 
annually, denuding millions of acres of 
our virgin forests. The manufacture of 
this commodity is opening up a new and 
extensive field of industry. When we 
pick up a newspaper we do not realize 
perhaps that it is printed upon tree chips. 

Besides the newspaper men and book 
makers, the car-wheel maker, the water- 
pipe maker, the bath-tub maker, and many 
other similar industries have largely dis- 
carded the mineral kingdom, and are now 
using wood to procure a lighter and more 
convenient material for their handiwork. 
For the United States navy stately oaks are 
being felled for conversion into cellulose to 
be applied to vessels as armor protection. 
Our fine chairs and couches are upholstered 
with wooden leather, and to ‘*cap the 
climax” of progressive enterprise, we see 
the lady of fashion sweeping the drawing- 
room floor with a silk train chopped from 
an old Pine tree. 

Thus we see, instead of a diminution in 
tree-cutting, that these new industries are 
opening new commercial channels which 
encourage the woodman’s ax to greater ac- 
tivity, and consequently the timber famine 
which has been predicted in the dim dis- 
tant future, draws nearer and nearer; in 
fact, according to the most accurate in- 


‘ formation obtainable from the Division of 


Forestry at Washington, we will begin to 
realize the scarcity of timber within the 
next ten years, and before thirty years 
have rolled by all the available lumber- 
timber between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Rocky Mountains will be cut off. It 
will be then, and not until then, that we 
will be able to comprehend what is meant 
by a ‘timber famine.” 

But the scarcity of lumber will be an 
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unimportant factor in comparison to the 
physical condition in which our country 
will be left when our forests have all dis- 
appeared. Our timber states are already 
feeling the effects of indiscriminate clear- 
ing of hillsides and water courses. To 
show the physical effect produced by cut- 
ting off large forests in the Old World, 
Professor Marsh says: ‘* The country 
along the Mediterranean, from Greece to 
Gibraltar, was once the paradise of the 
East. It was covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation in such abundance that it main- 
tained, in bygone centuries, a population 
scarcely inferior to the whole Christian 
world; but the forests have all been cut 
down, causing thousands of square miles 
of vegetation to disappear. Where once 
were sparkling streams are now sterile 
ravines ; what was once great upland lakes, 
surrounded by luxuriance and verdure, are 
but little more than dead seas, bordered 
by sand-hills and sun-parched rocks. To- 
day this once lovely country is entirely 
withdrawn from human use, and is re- 
duced to a desolation almost as complete 
as thatof the moon.” (The North Amer- 
ican continent is rapidly approaching a 
similar physical condition. ) 

Having now briefly called attention to 
the conditions of our native forests, the 
rapidity with which they are disappearing, 
the increasing lumber industries, and the 
physical condition of denuded forests, we 
will now look upon the other side of the 
picture. National and State Governments 
have made feeble efforts to protect the 
old forests and plant new, and ‘‘ climatic 
amelioration” has been preached from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific without converting 
a single wood-chopper to a tree-planter. 
Experience has been teaching us new les- 
sons. There is virtually no necessity for 
staying the woodman’s ax. New wood- 
consuming industries should be encour- 
aged. A timber famine can be indefinitely 
postponed; floods can be checked and 
droughts can be averted; and by so doing 
capital will be multiplying ‘* an hundred- 
fold.” Here comes an answer to Mr. 
Conant’s question asked a few weeks ago, 
*¢Can new openings be made for capital ?” 
Mr. Conant says: ‘* The United States 


has reached a state of excessive capitaliza- 
tion, unable to find productive investments 
at home in new enterprises.” 

Forest-tree growing is a new enterprise, 
in which at least $500,000,000 can be in- 
vested annually with large and sure re- 
turns. The 10,000,000 acres of our virgin 
forests that are being denuded annually 
should be replaced, not only to preserve a 
physical equilibrium, but to keep the cogs 
of commerce turning. And yet as new 
industries multiply in which wood is the 
principal factor, billions, instead of mil- 
lions, may find profitable investment in 
the growing of forest-trees. This is a 
financial proposition in every sense of the 
word; but to make it a success the same 
business judgment must be applied as to 
any other successful enterprise. The 
selection of soil, the choice of trees, the 
planting, the cultivating and general care, 
all require judgment, skill, and close at- 
tention. There are a large variety of val- 
uable forest-trees that can be propagated 
and grown in cultivated plantations with 
profit, but we will not stop to discuss their 
various values and virtues in order to reach 
a conclusion as to which is the most profit- 
able or money-making tree to plant, for it 
has been fully and practically demonstrated, 
not only in this but other states that the 
Catalpa speciosa, or Western Hardy, is 
the most profitable tree to grow of the 
entire American sylva. It is easily prop- 
agated, tenacious of life, grows rapidly, 
comes into value young, and for posts, 
poles, ties, and inside finish it is second to 
none. 

Besides the direct financial return from 
products of a Catalpa plantation, there is 
still another important value connected 
with the growing of this tree, namely, its 
power for reproducing. In reality, it be- 
comes aperpetual timber plantation. When 
a Catalpa is cut down, sprouts start on the 
stump. If one is permitted to remain it 
produces another tree in a remarkably 
short time, making the grove as everlast- 
ing as a Catalpa post. This one feature 
will almost double the value of the plan- 
tation. 

D. C. Burson, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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Forestry in Western Australia. 


Like the United States, Australia has 
come to realize the necessity for pre- 
serving an area of forest land sufficient to 
insure a large and permanent revenue to 
the Government and to place its lumber 
industry on a sure and lasting footing. So 
far, no forest reserves have been created, 
but steps in that direction have been taken. 
Absolute reservation would probably have 
come about before were it not for the fact 
that the Government does not sell all of its 
land; some of it is merely leased. 

The ‘*Crown Lands” of the British 
Colonies correspond to our ‘ Public 
Lands,” and in Western Australia the 
Department of Woods and Forests decides 
upon the acceptance or refusal of applica- 
tions for the alienation of timbered areas. 
A great deal of the land is unfit for agri- 
culture, timber being the only crop pos- 
sible on it. As the Government has not 
set aside any of this land for its own use, 
systematic forest management has not yet 
been introduced. Instead of being per- 
mitted to lie idle, however, this land is 
leased in grants of not more than 75,000 
acres, and for not more than 25 years. 
These ‘‘ timber leases” accord their own- 
ers the exclusive right to cut the timber 
upon the lands covered by them. About 
a million acres are lumbered by such les- 
sees, and 447,000 acres are operated under 
what are known as ‘‘ special timber con- 
cessions.” When the value of Australian 
timbers for constructive purposes became 
known, and an outside trade began to de- 
velop, the English Government, with a view 
to encouraging the growth of the industry, 
granted certain timbered lands for terms of 
years, at a nominal rent, with the sole 
right to remove the timber from them. 
The existence of these rights and privi- 
leges at present gives their owners great 
advantage over those taking up timber 
areas to-day, because the areas are so much 
greater and the rental so much lower than 
those given now. Upon the expiration of 


these special timber concessions, timber 
Justi- 


leases will be issued in their stead. 


fication for the granting of the conces- 
sions at that time is found in the fact that 
it has led to the development of the lum- 
ber resources of the country. 

The ‘* Department of Woods and For- 
ests,” not having any Government forests 
to manage as such, devotes itself to seeing 
that the holders of the special timber con- 
cessions and timber leases do not unfit the 
forest for future wood production. Lessees 
are required to limit their cuttings to trees 
above certain diameters for each species. 
Care must be taken to protect seedlings 
and saplings. Licenses must be procured 
by every one working in the woods. Saw- 
mills of a specified capacity must be 
erected and kept in good working order. 
The cutting of piles and poles is allowed 
only as necessary thinning of the forest, 
and an officer points out how this thinning 
should be done. Failure to adhere to these 
directions forfeits the lease. After the re- 
moval of the mature timber the Govern- 
ment takes possession of the land for con- 
servation purposes. Persons appointed by 
the Minister may go upon the portions of 
a lease which are being lumbered for the 
purpose of replanting them. No cultiva- 
tion, other than gardens for the lessee or 
his employees, is permitted. 

In ** The Forests of Western Australia 
and Their Development,” Mr. J. Ednie- 
Brown, Conservator of Forests for that 
colony, tells of the great growth in western 
Australia’s timber trade, and expresses the 
hope that the matter of forest reservation 
will be taken up immediately. He gives 
a list of the principal members of the for- 
est flora of the colony, with a descriptive 
reference to each tree, showing its uses 
and possibilities. Species of Eucalyptus 
predominate, and three of the four most 
important commercial trees belong to this 
family. A large export trade in Sandal- 
wood makes this small tree an important 
factor in lumbering. Estimates of the 
present and future value of the forests are 
made, and they are very encouraging. 

The Jarrah (Zucalyptus marginata) 
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is the principal timber tree of western 
Australia, judging by its extensive distribu- 
tion, varied use, large sale, and the good 
opinion held of it. The Jarrah averages 
100 feet in height and 3 feet in diameter, 
these dimensions being reached at about 
50 years of age. For constructive works, 
particularly where immersion in water is 
necessary, this timber seems to be espe- 
cially well adapted on account of its great 
durability. Sixty-year-old piles show no 
sign of decay. This quality makes it de- 
sirable for fence posts and railway ties. 
Growing with the Jarrah is another of 
the same species, the Karri (Zucalyptus 
diversicolor). This is the giant tree of 


‘western Australia. It averages 200 feet 


in height and 4 feet in diameter. While 
its lasting qualities are not as great as 
those of Jarrah, the timber of Karri is 
much preferred for superstructural works, 
on account of its great strength. 

Another Eucalypt (£. gomphoceph- 
ala), known as Tuart, is mentioned as 
the next best commercial tree of western 
Australia. It does not reach as large di- 
mensions as Jarrah or Karri, but it excels 
them in toughness of wood, which makes 
it preferable where hardness is desired. 
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The trade in Sandalwood (Santalum 
cygnorum) has reached such proportions 
that the Government found it necessary to 
set apart a considerable area of cut-over 
Sandalwood country and prohibit lumber- 
ing thereon for two years. Should this 
not be time enough to permit the young 
trees to reach maturity, the restriction will 
be continued until such time as the trees 
are considered ripe for the axe. 

Owing to the hardness and weight of its 
native timbers western Australia has had 
to import most of the wood used in every- 
day work. Conservator Brown believes 
that most of the trees which produce this 
timber can be grown at home, and it is 
hoped a fair trial will be given them. 
Many species of our native trees are 
recommended. The list includes Maple, 
Hickory, Pine, the Red Fir, Black Wal- 
nut,. Catalpa and White Oak. 

Considerable space is devoted to de- 
scriptions of the operations upon each 
lease. A score of pictures at the end of 
the report illustrate the forests described 
and the methods of transporting the logs 
and lumber. 

Joun Forey, 
Washington, D. C. 


Recent Legislation. 


Forest Management in New York. 

Albany, March 1st.—Governor Roose- 
velt to-day appointed a new Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission as follows: 

W. Austin Wadsworth, of Geneseo; 
Percy Lansdowne, of Buffalo; Frank 
Woods, of Jamaica; Dewitt C. Middle- 
ton, of Watertown; Delos H. Mackey, of 
Delaware County. 

Mr. Wadsworth is to be the president of 
the new Commission. This is the culmi- 
nation of the fight in which it was con- 
tended that the state forests have suffered 
from political domination. 


In the New York State assembly a bill 
has been introduced by Mr. Wheeler, and 
referred to the committee on fisheries and 
game, to amend the fisheries, game and 
forest law, relative to additional protection 
of the forest preserve. The bill proposes 
the following amendments to the existing 
laws: 

Superintendent of forest and other of- 
ficials. —The engineer of the commission 
shall act as superintendent of forests and 
shall perform the duties pertaining to that 
office as hereinafter described. The com- 
mission shall appoint an assistant super- 
intendent of forests, a chief firewarden, 
thirty-five forest rangers, a land clerk and 
such clerical assistance as may be actually 
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necessary. The chief firewarden shall 
give a bond to the commission in the sum 
of one thousand dollars and each forest 
ranger shall give a bond in the sum of five 
hundred dollars, said bonds to be with two 
sureties and to be approved by the com- 
mission, and conditioned for the faithful 
performance of the duties of said officers 
respectively. The commission may ap- 
point expert foresters, not exceeding five 
in number, who shall be employed in the 
work of reforesting the burned, barren or 
denuded lands in the forest preserve, and 
in such other work as may tend to the im- 
provement and increased value of the state 
forest. They shall receive for their ser- 
vices such compensation as may be fixed 
by the commission. 

‘¢ Duties of superintendent of forests 
and his assistants. —The superintendent of 
forests, under the direction of the commis- 
sion, shall have charge of all work con- 
nected with the care and custody of the 
forest preserve, the prevention of forest 
fires, and the general supervision of the 
forest interests of the state. He shall re- 
port annually to the commission, showing 
the annual timber product of the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill forests and also the ex- 
tent of the forest fires and losses therefrom. 
He shall make such other reports from 
time to time as may be required by the 
commission, or may be necessary for their 
information. The assistant superintendent 
of forests shall render such assistance as 
the superintendent may require, see that 
the rangers patrol their respective districts 
diligently, make frequent examinations of 
the lots of the forest preserve not in the 
patrolled districts, and submit written re- 
ports of the character and condition of 
such lands. 

*s Duties of the chief firewarden.—The 
chief firewarden, under the direction of 
the commission, shall have supervision of 
the town firewardens, visit each town as 
often as practicable and fully acquaint 
each firewarden with his duties, notify the 
commission of all vacancies on the roll of 
firewardens as soon as they occur, see that 
the towns are divided into districts of suit- 
able size and proper location and that dis- 
trict firewardens are appointed as provided 
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by law, have charge of the firewardens’ 
reports, and when the cause of a fire is not 
reported ascertain its origin; under au- 
thority of the commission, institute prose- 
cutions for violations of the law regulating 
forest fires, and have supervision of all 
bills against the state rendered by the va- 
rious towns for fighting forest fires. 

‘¢ Duties of forest rangers.—The rangers 
shall reside on the districts to be patrolled 
by them respectively, said districts to be 
designated by the commission. The rangers 
must report to the nearest protector im- 
mediately any violations of the fisheries, 
game and forest law which they discover 
and to the nearest firewarden or district 
firewarden, of the starting of fires, if un- 
able to extinguish same. Each ranger 
must patrol his district daily, for the pre- 
vention of fires, trespasses and violations 
of the fish and game law. 

‘¢ Duties of land clerk.—The land clerk 
shall have charge of the assessment rolls 
of the forest preserve and shall report any 
discriminations against the state, in the 
assessment of taxes; have charge of the 
land records, and prepare statistics giving 
information as to the acreage of the various 
kinds of land. 

‘¢ Compensation of forest officials. —The 
assistant superintendent of forests shall re- 
ceive fifteen hundred dollars annually, the 
chief firewarden shall receive fifteen hun- 
dred dollars annually, and each of the said 
officials shall receive his actual and neces- 
sary travelling expenses. The forest 
rangers shall each receive five hundred 
dollars annually, and the land clerk shall 
receive eighteen hundred dollars annually. 

‘¢ This act shall take effect immediately.” 


To Prevent Forest Fires in New York. 


Two bills to prevent the spread of forest 
fires in the Adirondacks have been favor- 
ably reported to the Senate by the Forest, 
Fish and Game Committee. The first is 
making railroad companies liable for all 
damage done by fire due to the railroad’s 
property or employes. The other provides 
for the employment of men to fight fires 
in case of danger to forest preserve lands. 
The enforcement of such laws would 
doubtless have a very salutary effect. 
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Studying the American Forests. 


Forestry and Water Storage. 


The famous Johnstown flood of May 
31, 1889, will probably soon be recalled to 
the public by an attempt to reforest a large 
portion of the Conemaugh watershed to 
‘prevent further damage from freshets. 
The Johnstown Water Company, which 
controls 5000 acres of mountain land, has 
asked the Division of Forestry to devise a 
plan by which the area can be re-covered 
with timber and the too rapid run-off of 
the rainfall prevented. 

The region is peculiarly liable to fresh- 
ets, owing to its geological character and 
the removal of its timber. The now his- 
toric catastrophe, which swept away $10,- 
000,000 in property and half as many lives 
as the battle of Gettysburg, was but an ex- 
aggerated instance of many similar floods. 
This tendency has been increased by log- 
ging off the timber and clearing numerous 
farms, so that the rainfall flows quickly 
from the surface, causing high water at one 
time and the drying up ‘of springs later. 

The Johnstow n Water Company has 
bought up many of these farms and torn 
down their buildings, and now wishes to 
expedite their return to the forest. The 
tract is in a sandstone region, much 
broken, with valleys averaging 350 feet in 
depth. The timber consists of Hemlock, 
Oak, Locust and Ash, with some Beech 
and Poplar. The openings are from 
twenty to fifty acres. 

As soon as the weather permits, J. W. 
Toumey, Superintendent of Tree Planting, 
and another working-plan expert of the 
Division of Forestry, will examine the 
region and decide on a plan of reforesta- 
tion. In the clearings, tree planting will 
be required. An attempt will probably 
be made to increase the stand over the 
whole area by skillfully assisting natural 
reproduction. Protection from fire and 
cattle will also be required. The expense 
will be shared by the Government and the 
Water Company, the former furnishing 
the expert work and, possibly, some of the 
material for planting. 





Pacific Coast Timber. 


The investigation of the timber resources 
of the Pacific coast, begun last summer by 
the Division of Forestry, as described in 
the January ForEsTER, will be continued 
during the coming season of field-work. 
The Redwood belt of California and the 
Red Fir forest of Washington will be 
visited by several parties which will start 
about June rst, and will be composed prin- 
cipally of young college men working 
under the direction of the Government ex- 
perts. In each state there will be from 
fifteen to twenty-five men at work. 

Under the svstem adopted, the rate of 
growth and general life history of an ex- 
isting forest will be ascertained to foretell 
the behavior of a future one growing under 
like conditions. Measurements will be 
made and the age found of several thous- 
and trees in the logging districts, and large 
tracts will be cruised and surveyed to find 
the stand of timber in varying situations. 
By measuring and counting the annual 
rings of a tree at several sections, an ex- 
pert can determine not only its age but at 
what stage it grew fastest, when it reached 
maturity, and the exact amount of wood 
added during any period. By obtaining 
these figures for large areas it will be pos- 
sible to compute the time necessary to 
raise successive crops in the Pacific timber 
regions. This work will be especially 
valuable to owners of timber lands who 
are in doubt as to the profit of paying taxes 
on their property after it has been logged. 


_——_~ 


Remunerative Tree Planting. 





The Division of Forestry is in consul- 
tation with three important railway com- 
panies over a contemplated innovation in 
American railway methods. These roads 


—the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the’ 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the 
Zanesville & Ohio—are considering rais- 
ing tie and pole timber on a large scale 
on their non-utilized right-of-way lands. 
Other large western roads are interested. 
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This action is due chiefly to the failing 
of the natural supply of this material in 
all but the newer portions of the United 
States. About one million acres of tim- 
ber are consumed annually by railroads in 
building and repairing, and, at the present 
rate of timber depletion, the increased 
cost of such material will soon be a serious 
factor in railroad economy. The Santa 
Fe line has already done some experimen- 
tal planting, and the ‘results have done 
much to stimulate interest. This road 
planted 1280 acres in Catalpas fifteen years 
ago. The total expense was $128,000; 
but it is estimated by the railroad officials 
that in ten years more the tract will have 
produced $2,560,000 worth of poles, ties 
and posts. 

Having become convinced of the neces- 
sity of growing their own timber, the 
railroads naturally wish to take advantage 
of the assistance offered by the govern- 
ment to tree planters, which consists of 
expert advice, and of the working plans 
for planting, based on personal examina- 
tion. The object of the government is to 
demonstrate the value of tree plantations 
to land owners, especially those in the 
treeless regions of the West. 





Wooded Area of the United States. 


The former official estimate of the 
wooded area of the United States, placed 
at 26 per cent., has been raised to 37 per 
cent. by the latest computations of the 
Division of Geography and Forestry of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. That office 
has issued a bulletin containing new figures 
on American forests, some of which tend 
to prove the national timber resources 
greater than is supposed. 

The two latest states to be examined are 
Oregon and Washington. The former is 
estimated to contain 234,653 million feet, 
B.M., in standing timber; the latter, 114,- 
778 million feet. Destruction by fire has 
been exceedingly serious in Washington. 
On the assumption that the burned areas 
contained on an average as much timber 
as the untouched portion, 40,000 million 
feet have been destroyed since lumbering 
began. This amount would supply all 
the sawmills of the United States for two 





. 


years, and, at a value of only 75 cents a 
thousand, means a dead loss in the State 
of $30,000,000. The amount actually 
logged in the same period has been 36,000 
million feet, making the estimate by the 
same comparison of areas. Oregon has 
suffered less from both fire and lumbering, 
owing to the smaller facilities for market- 
ing the product. 


—_—_—¢ —-e 


A Study of Forest Fires. 


Investigation of the causes, effects and 
means of prevention of forest fires in the 
West, will be carried on this summer in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, South Dakota. Besides 
field study, designed chiefly to discover 
means of preventing the evil, the Division 
is making a historic record of all impor- 
tant fires which have occurred in the Uni- 
ted States since 1754. Although incom- 
plete as yet, this indicates that the annual 
recorded loss by forest burnings in the 
United States is, at the very lowest, $20,- 
000,000. It will probably run far above 
this sum, as the Pacific coast states have 
been only partially examined. 

Accounts of over 5500 disastrous fires 
have been obtained in the seventeen states 
already examined. Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin have suffered the most 
severely. These records are taken chiefly 
from newspapers, and where it has been 
possible to compare them with the figures 
of practical lumbermen, it has been found 
that the tendency of the press is to under- 
estimate the damage. 


——- «+ we 


Cooperation in Scientific Research. 

A system of coéperation for the coming 
summer has been arranged between the 
Division of Forestry and the forest reserve 
work of the U.S. Geological Survey, of 
the Department of the Interior. Field 
parties of each division will collect in- 
formation desired by the other division, 
and, in some instances, exchange of men 
may be made. This system marks a dis- 
tinct change from conditions of a few 
years ago, when there was sharp rivalry 
between the scientific branches of the 
Government service. 
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To Study European Forests. 


Dr. C. A. Schenck, Forester to the 
Biltmore Estate and Principal of the Bilt- 
more School of Forestry, has decided to 
take the students of the school to Europe 
early in April, with the view of having 
them spend three months in Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria and France, engaged 
in the study of European silviculture. 
Obviously as long as European economic 
conditions cannot be imported into this 
country, European forestry is a Utopia 
for the United States. One thing, how- 
ever, the forester can learn in Europe and 
in Europe only: silviculture, the art of 
raising and tending woods. It will take 
a few decades to allow America to give 
such object lessons on silviculture as Ger- 
many, France, and other countries abroad 
can afford to offer. 

It is Dr. Schenck’s idea to have the 
students distributed in various ranges in 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, of 
which Dr. Schenck is Forest Assessor on 
leave of absence, during the months of 
April and May. During the month of 
June, Dr. Schenck and his students will 
take a flying trip through the most inter- 
esting forest districts of Europe. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis, late Inspector- 
general of the forests to the Government 
of India, who knows European forests 
better probably than any other European 
forester, has kindly promised to accompany 
Mr. Schenck on the ‘tour. Whoever has 
traveled under Sir Dietrich’s guidance 
knows what a treat is in store for the stu- 
dents of the Biltmore School of Forestry. 


Tree Protection in [lassachusetts. 


Town officers and citizens generally in 
the southeastern part of Massachusetts 
have been much interested of late in a suit 
for damages, brought by W. A. Mackie, 
of New Bedford, against a street railway 
company, for cutting four trees in front of 
his summer place at Freetown, Mass. 
The case was tried in the Superior Court 
at Taunton and a verdict of $1200 was 
given Mr. Mackie. The actual damage 
was found to be $400, but the statutes 
provide that the damage in such cases may 
be multiplied by three, hence the $1200. 
As was to be expected the corporation ap- 
pealed and the case will beretriedat Boston. 

The trees in question were about eight 
inches through at the butt and they were 
destroyed by the construction gang of the 
railway. Mr. Mackie had given land on 
one side of the street to permit the rail- 
way to pass his place without endangering 
trees. but the construction gang notwith- 
standing cut the trees on the side next the 
house. 

One of the most remarkable facts 
brought out at the trial was that a member 
of the board of selectmen of the town 
entered the employ of the railway during 
the construction of the road and while 
acting in this double capacity gave permis- 
sion and orders to cut the trees in question. 
This worthy town officer admitted in court 
that he was aware at the time he was 
working for the railway that the board of 
selectmen, himself included, were liable 
to have to sit in adjudication on disputed 
right of way. 


Approval of the Proposed Arboretum. 


In support of the plan for a National 
Arboretum in California as outlined in the 
February Forester, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Whereas, the inauguration of a Forest 

’ a 
System especially adapted for the south- 
western regions of America, under its 
peculiar climatic conditions and limited 


rainfall, demands a station for the study 
of native and foreign forest trees and 
plants, for the purpose of covering our 
mountains and foothills to preserve our 
water for the irrigation of our lands; and 

Whereas, the necessity of a Forest 
School demands the establishment of an 
Arboretum of Forest Trees for the purpose 
of testing and improving by selection of 
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individual types those most suitable for 
sylvan culture—a system now adopted by 
France, Switzerland and other countries 
where new plantations are made from 
these improved types; and 

Whereas, the proper selection and intro- 
duction of tropical fruits and. economic 
plants for culture under our climatic con- 
ditions demands a station for testing the 
plants procured from various regions of 
the world by the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and 

Whereas, the study of Botany by means 
of botanical gardens maintained by the 
government is universally recognized by 
all countries as the duty of those govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas, both the agricultural and 
forest work of the United States requires 
an outdoor winter station for work and 
training of the service, for plant and tree 
propagation, and 

Whereas, no other district in the United 
States is as well suited to these objects and 


to all of these objects as is this fine and 
ample territory : 

We therefore urge the Department of 
Agriculture to accept and maintain that 
tract of land tendered by the Mayor and 
City of Los Angeles, as donated by one 
of our public spirited citizens, G. J. Grif- 
fith, comprising over three thousand acres, 
for the purposes mentioned. We believe 
that no more suitable location can be found, 
comprising in its borders a mountain of 
over 1600 feet giving north and east slopes 
for forest plantations, while there exist on 
its southern aspects valleys surrounded and 
protected by hills, having a tropical cli- 
mate suitable for the culture of tropical 
and semi-tropical plants. We would earn- 
estly urge the necessity of such a station 
as a point for propagating and distributing 
plants suitable for culture in the United 
States, and by so doing to build up our 
agricultural possibilities so necessary for 
the support and maintenance of a great 
nation. 


Unextinguished Camp Fires 


BY A COLLABORATOR OF 


It has been my belief that the forest 
fires of northern Colorado which in recent 
years have denuded extensive areas were 
largely the result of carelessness on the 
part of hunters and campers. During a 
recent trip through the mountains this be- 
lief was greatly strengthened by finding 
three unextinguished camp fires, and by 
tracing two small burns with reasonable 
certainty to an origin in camp fires thus 
left. 

The two burned areas examined were 
much alike; one covered possibly one 
hundred acres, the other three times as 
many. Both were on steep, rocky, tim- 
bered slopes that terminated below in 
open, grassy glades bordering streams. 
They were of long triangular shape, the 
apices at the edge of the timber on the 
glade, the bases high up the slopes and 
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running squarely acrossthem. The points 
in both cases came down to small collec- 
tions of boulders about which were abun- 
dant evidences of camp fires. The forms 
of the areas burned seemed easily ac- 
counted for by the surroundings. The up- 
ward spread would naturally be the most 
rapid, and the lateral spread would widen 
as the dryer ground above was reached. 
Of the three unextinguished fires, one 


was on a tributary of the Laramie River 


near an old and deserted tie camp cabin. 
The surrounding country for miles had 
been burned over again and again, and 
while some new coniferous growth was 
beginning to come in, there was nothing 
to feed an extensive fire, and hence no im- 
pending danger from this particular fire. 
Possibly the campers who left it burning 
were actuated by consideration of the sur- 
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roundings, but more likely it would have 
been left in any situation regardless of 
possible consequences. 

The second fire was by the roadside, 
well up on the slope of a spur of the range, 
in untouched forest. I saw it early in the 
morning and judged it to have been started 
twenty-four hours previously. It was 
smouldering in a slowly increasing circle 
about a stump against which the fire had 
been kindled; the circle was then about 
twelve feet in diameter. A few hours 
more and it would have reached some fal- 
len trees and found food for starting a 
grand conflagration. 

In this forest there was practically no 
undergrowth. The thin soil was covered 
with a thick layer of pine needles with im- 
bedded dead branches and the accumulated 
débris of many years, all in various stages 
of decomposition. The surface had a 
crisp dryness, very apparent as we tramped 
over it, but just below, the mass was 
somewhat moist. The condition of this 
surface covering was well suited for hold- 
ing fire. Once started it could easily burn 
for an indefinite time until it reached some 
tangle of windfalls, and there become 
actively destructive. 

The third fire had been kindled on the 
edge of a sawdust pile near an abandoned 
mill. On one side of the road stood the 
mill building, stable, and several smaller 
structures that had been occupied by the 
mill hands. On the other side and crossing 
the road to the mill was the sawdust in 
which were imbedded old logs, slabs and 
edgings. Adjoining the sawdust and ex- 
tending some distance beyond it was a 
narrow belt of timber that had been felled, 
partly by the ax and partly by wind; the 
whole formed a tangled mass. Just be- 


yond and all about the mill stood green. 


timber, and among the trees were the 
abundant remains of destructive lumber- 
ing. Outside this invaded belt the virgin 
forest extended for miles without a break. 

The fire at the time of our arrival had 
not spread far, but may have been burning 
for three or four days. It had attacked 
an old half-rotten log which was deeply 
imbedded, and along this it had penetrated 
several feet beneath the surface. There 


was some evidence of an attempt to extin- 
guish the fire by water, whether by the per- 
sons who started it or by others passing be- 
fore us, we could not tell. But it still 
burned slowly and needed only sun and 
wind to dry out the path and hasten the 
progress of the fire toward the mass of 
dead trees which would furnish all that 
would be necessary to start a destructive 
conflagration. An hour and a half was 
spent in shoveling out the burning saw- 
dust, cutting off the log below the ignited 
portion, and in carrying water to entirely 
extinguish the fire. 

To build a fire at all in such a situation 
was nothing less than gross carelessness, 
but to depart and leave it burning may 
well be called criminal. Two warning 
notices were posted in conspicuous places 
within plain sight of the point where the 
fire was left. These notices were as pro- 
vided by the State Legislature, in section 
one of an act entitled ‘‘ An act directing 
the erection of notices to extinguish camp 
fires.” Approved March 28, 1885. They 
read as follows: 

‘“‘Camp fires must be totally extin- 
guished before breaking camp, under pen- 
alty of not to exceed one month’s imprison- 
ment, or one hundred dollars fine, or both, 
as provided by law.—County Commis- 
sioners.” 

The problem of how to guard the 
mountain forests from the possible results 
of such acts of carelessness as I have men- 
tioned is a difficult one. The best tracts 
of timber are remote from settlements. 
They are traversed frequently by hunting 
and pleasure parties which often consist of 
thoughtless young people who, with. no 
intention of being malicious, may by care- 
lessness start fires that work destruction to 
much valuable forest. 

The great need of protection for the re- 
maining forests is forcibly impressed on 
any one who rides over the burned regions, 
and the manner of affording this protec- 
tion is a subject well worthy of serious 
consideration, and one that must soon 
force itself upon the people for some de- 
cided action. 

C. S. CRANDALL. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
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DEVOTED TO ARBORICULTURE AND FORESTRY, THE CARE AND USE oF ForRESTS 
AND Forest TREES, AND RELATED SuBJECTS. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 


The American Forestry Association, 


President, Hon. JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


THE FORESTER assumes no responsibility for views expressed by contributors in signed com- 





munications. 

The subscription price of THE FORESTER is One Dollar a year, single copies ten cents. 

All checks and drafts should be made payable to THE FORESTER, and all communications ad- 
dressed to the office of publication, 
107 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 

THE FORESTER is on sale at all news stands in the principal cities. If your newsman does not 


have it, he will secure it upon request. 
JOHN KEIM STAUFFER, EDITor. 


THE FORESTER takes pleasure in announcing this month a partial response to the offer men- 
tioned in the last issue, for extending the work of The American Forestry Association. The mag- 
azine had hardly been sent through the mails before the first response was received, enclosing 
cheque for one hundred dollars. The generous giver declared his belief in the value of forest lands 
as an investment, if properly handled, and a source of certain and continuous returns. Other aids 
also have come to the Association during the past month in the shape of several new life members 
and a considerable number of new annual members. 

Evidences of this new appreciation of forestry are evident quite particularly in the daily press 
throughout the country. Newspapers from ocean to ocean give to forestry larger space and more 
prominent position in their columns than ever before—and any et al -maker will not hesitate 
to declare that the daily paper prints what the people want. 

With the newspaper as the mirror of public sentiment, and the progressive element of different 
localities brought together for active codperation, the advance which forestry can make will be un- 
doubted ; how much it z// advance depends entirely upon the energy which its friends will give 
to the ‘‘ campaign of education.’’ 

‘‘ Once interested is always interested,” is applicable always toforestry. Tella friend of a few 
of the things you read in THE FORESTER, and the response will invariably be—‘ I had no idea this 
forestry was a matter of such importance.’’ It is as the discovery of a new world of interest. The 
‘enthusiasm of conviction ’’ is a powerful argument, and one which THE FORESTER asks its read- 
ers to evince in behalf of forestry and THE FORESTER. 

In each issue for a number of months past there has been printed opposite the last reading 
page a form of application for membership in The American Forestry Association. Every reader 
of THE FORESTER, therefore, has received perhaps a half dozen of these mute appeals for advanc- 
ing the cause. Won’t you make them live exponents of forestry by having them signed and sent 
in by prospective new members? 

‘*He gives twice who gives quickly” is equally applicable in the case of those whose influence 
is given unreservedly in favor of forestry—those who realize, as President Hadley of Yale has said : 
‘‘We need it for the sake of the rainfall of the country, for the health of the country, for the future 
life of the country.” 

Will The American Forestry Association have further evidence of your interest in the work by 
the return of these application blanks, duly signed? 
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CHIPS AND CLIPS. 


In Cuba there are seventeen million 
acres of virgin forest. 


An ancient tree, of great local reputa- 
tion, stands near the old ruined Abbey of 
Alnwick, in England. Tradition says 
that ‘‘under it the gallant Hotspur once 
drew up his men.” 


J. B. Thoburn, formerly connected with 
the editorial management of THE Fores- 
TER, is now associate editor of the Hlome, 
Field and Forum, published in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 





One of the largest sawing contracts ever 
made is announced from Wisconsin, where 
a firm has contracted to saw three hundred 
million feet of Pine. It is estimated that 
ten years will be necessary to complete the 
work. 


A let of very choice Poplar sawed in 
West Virginia, in 1880, when a portable 
saw-mill was at hand, and stored away 
since then, was brought into the market 
lately with other stocks which had been 
hauled 35 miles for shipment. 


Governor Roosevelt has appointed the 
following commissioners for the Watkins 
Glen reservation in New York State: 
William B. Osborne, of Victoria; William 
H. Wait, of Watkins; Jonas Vanduser, 
of Horseheads; John Allen Clute, of Wat- 
kins, and James B. Rathbone, of Elmira. 


The Jack-pine of Wisconsin, which has 
been looked upon as practically worthless, 
is now being cut in large quantities and 
manufactured in lath, for which there is a 
big demand at all Western points. The 
increasing value of this species was spoken 
of in an article in the last issue of THE 
FORESTER. 


The California Water and Forest Asso- 
ciation has decided to raise $10,000 by 
subscription to make available a similar 
amount of the funds of the U. S. Geolog- 


ical Survey for hydrographic work in 
California. It will also coéperate with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
its investigations of irrigation. 


A reviewer of last year’s lumber trade 
calls attention to the fact that the extraor- 
dinary demand caused the seeking out of 
many sources of supply hitherto consid- 
ered unavailable because of the expense 
of taking out the timber, while last year’s 
prices caused the sale of groves and shade 
trees that had been held and guarded for 
over a century. 


In order to prevent American competi- 
tion, the lumber and shingle men of Brit- 
ish Columbia have sent a memorial to the 
Canadian Government asking that a heavy 
duty be placed on American lumber. The 
present import duty is $2 per thousand on 
lumber and thirty cents per thousand on 
shingles. The effect of the new duty 
would be felt mostly in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, Washington and Oregon be- 
ing affected but slightly. 


An American firm has received an order 
from Graham & Co., of Stockholm, for a 
500-horse-power compound Westinghouse 
engine, which will be utilized to drive a 
sawmill plant in the northern woods of 
Sweden. On account of the poor trans- 
portation facilities the various parts of the 
engine will be carried on sleighs by rein- 
deer over 500 miles to the north of Stock- 
holm, and then erected permanently. 


In the bill recently introduced in the 
United States Senate to establish a terri- 
torial government for Hawaii, provision is 
made for the creation, among other execu- 
tive offices, of a Commissionership of 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


Georgia is trying to care for its timber 
resources by legal measures. To this end 
attention has been called to the bill passed 
by the last Legislature forbidding the cut- 
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ting of timber by any one upon any unin- 
closed lot of land without first placing 
upon record in the Clerk’s office the title 
under which the land is held or without 
written consent from the party from whom 
the timber is leased. 


The Commissioner of the Department 
of Lands, Forests and Fisheries of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, has been 
made president of an international organ- 
ization entitled ‘‘ The North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association.” 
The officers elected February 3d are: 
President, Hon. S. N. Parent, Montreal, 
Canada; first vice-president, John W. 
Titcomb, Vermont; second vice-president, 
S. T. Bastedo, Ontario; third vice-presi- 
dent, John Fottler, Jr., Massachusetts ; 


CURRENT 


It is exceedingly gratifying to observe 
that several newspapers are giving some 
slight attention to forest fires, a calamity 
which has robbed New Jersey of millions 
of dollars, made vast areas of great natural 
wealth a desert waste, destroyed timber, 
game and rich soil, dried up streams and 
caused damage which a century can hardly 
repair and which no politician imagining 
himself a statesman has attempted to pre- 
vent. Forest fires in New Jersey are 
mostly preventable. Carelessness of the 
most inexcusable kind causes the greater 
part of them. A very little legislation 
and a very trifling appropriation or ex- 
penditure would effect a cure. 

Certain counties should have the option 
of appropriating a small sum to defray the 
expense of township fire wardens in warn- 
ing the bush burners and_ prosecuting 
people who are careless with fires. It is 
rastly to the benefit of men, women and 
school children to prevent forest fires, and 
the assistance and coéperation of all can in 
time be secured. For New Jersey to sit 
down in despair and allow large areas to 
be annually swept by flames when New 
York and Pennsylvania are accomplishing 
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fourth vice-president, Hon. A. T. Dunn, 
New Brunswick; fifth vice-president, 
Charles E. Oak, Maine; sixth vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Wilson, New York; joint 
secretaries, L. Z. Joncas and Rene Du- 
pont, Quebec, and D. J. Smith, New 
Brunswick. 


An extraordinary floor, in the London 
Coal Exchange, is constructed of inlaid 
wood, with the pieces so arranged as to 
represent the mariner’s compass. Some of 
the wooden pieces, of which there are al- 
together four thousand, have interesting 
historical associations. The piece forming 
the haft of the dagger in the city corpora- 
tion arms is a portion of a tree planted by 
Peter the Great when he worked as a ship- 
wright at Deptford. 


COMMENT. 


so much is certainly not very much to the 
credit of New Jersey. In some of the 
state departments thousands of dollars are 
spent every year for items of much less 
consequence than forest preservation.— 
Atlantic City Dazly Union. 


—_——« > ee — 


Not many years ago Black Walnut had 
so little value that it was used for fuel in 
various parts of the country. As its value 
has increased in recent years so rapidly, 
many land’ owners are now planting Black 
Walnut as an investment, as has been 
urged for years by former Secretary of 
Agriculture J. Sterling Morton of Ne- 
braska. Commenting upon the present 
value of the wood the Lancaster (Pa.) 
New Era says: 

‘¢ Agents for European firms are still 
making their annual rounds through this 
and neighboring counties buying the trunks 
of Walnut trees. We see sales have been 
made running from $50 to $125 for single 
trees. It is a very profitable business for 
the seller, and the wonder is that every 
farmer in the state does not set out as 
many trees as he can findroom for. The 
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Black Walnut is a rapid grower, will 
always be in demand and is a better in- 
vestment than the land itself.” 





A lumber contemporary takes note of 
the following item of the growth of public 
interest in forestry : 

‘¢The citizens of Walker, Minn., in 
their efforts to protect the standing Pine 
near that village, recently displayed fire- 
arms and drove away the contractors to 
whom the timber had been sold. The 
owner, T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, has 
offered to sell the forest to the state for a 
park, or to the citizens of Walker, but 
nothing definite having been done he let a 
contract to have it cut. Mr. Walker’s 
agents have, however, granted more time 
and it is expected that the town will take 
measures to buy the tract.” 





A Washington mill has taken an order 
from the U. S. Government for 500,000 
feet of Cedar for use at Manila. The 
first government buildings were built of 
Fir, but the white ants which infest that 
country ate it with apparent relish, and with 
so disastrous effects to the buildings that 
Cedar will be substituted, it being claimed 
that the ants will not attack Cedar. It is 
also claimed by some that Hemlock is 
ant-proof. Should this fact be proved, 
the question of a market for Hemlock has 
been solved.—AZss Val. Lumberman. 








No Timber in South Africa. 

The vast veldts and kopjes of South 
Africa, where the Boers and Britons are 
fighting, are almost destitute of trees. In 
fact, the only trees of any size in all that 
country are the Blue Gums, which are not 
native to South Africa, the original stock 
having been imported from Australia many 
years ago. In Australia the Blue Gum 
tree often grows toa height of 300 feet, 
though away from its native haunts it 
rarely reaches such a growth. The Blue 


Gum yields the eucalyptus oil, one of the 
most valuable of antiseptics, while it is 
claimed that its leaves, rolled into the 
shape of cigars and smoked, will cure 
asthma.—Lumber Trade Journal. 
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Lumber for Gold Seekers. 


One of the largest lumber mills on the 
Pacific coast is planning to send all its 
lumber to Cape Nome during the coming 
season. The boom for the Alaska gold 
fields is expected to be as great as the 
Klondike demand at its height. Cape 
Nome is the objective point for crowds of 
emigrants who are wintering in the coast 
cities awaiting transportation. 

If and Provided. 

Forest investigation is a matter of 
special interest in view of the inroads 
which loggers are making in our Redwood 
forests. If the cutting of the Redwoods 
could be reduced toa system having in 
view the maintenance of the forests while 
permitting them to be judiciously thinned, 
it would insure not only a supply of that 
useful timber for all time but also perma- 
nent watersheds. Our Government and 
people are at length awakened to the ne- 
cessity of forest preservation, and some 
day our forests may be as carefully cher- 
ished as in the older countries of Europe ; 
provided they are not all destroyed before 
we get down to the real work of preserva- 
tion.—San Jose (Cal.) Herald. 





Trade Prosperity. 

The Oriental and coast lumber trade 
out of Tacoma, Washington, during the 
past year showed the following interesting 
cargoes: To China and Japan, more than 
seven million feet valued at $55,000; 
Hawaii twelve million feet; Manila, half 
million; Alaska, two million; South 
America and Mexico, an aggregate of six 
million feet, distributed among the ports 
of Iquique, Valparaiso and Guaymas and 
valued at $66,000; Delagoa Bay, South 
Africa, two cargoes, aggregating nearly 
four and a-half million feet, valued at $70,- 
000. 





A Noteworthy Recommendation. 

The National Board of Trade did a 
wise thing in asking Congress to do some- 
thing looking to the preservation of 
American forests. The subject is more 
distinctly a commercial than an agricul- 
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tural one, and just at present it is of su- 
preme importance. History teaches that 
no graver mistake can be made by any 
community than that which results in the 
destruction of natural windbreaks and 
forest shelters. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson has done much already to create a 
sentiment in favor of forestry, but the 
question is a scientific rather than a polit- 
ical one. Congressmen have shown little 
disposition to take action.—Commercial, 
New York City. 
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Yale Forestry School. 

Yale University has received from 
donors who wish the amount and their 
names withheld, a substantial gift, suffi- 
cient to enable the college authorities to 
establish a School of Forestry according 
to plans which have been outlined hereto- 
fore by President Hadley in various 
speeches before alumni associations. The 
gift will be utilized in connection with 
the handsome residential property on 
Prospect Hill left by the late Professor O. 
C. Marsh for the establishment of a School 
of Botany. 
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To Expedite Timber Cutting. 

A bill amendatory of the law governing 
the disposition of timber on forest re- 
serves for building and fuel purposes is 
being prepared by Representative Gamble 
of South Dakota for legislative action. 
The proposed law is general in terms, but 
is meant to apply particularly to the Black 
Hills country whence there have come 
complaints regarding the delay in action 
in applications for permission to remove 
timber. 

This is caused by the regulations which 
provide that sixty days’ notice shall be 
given. The new measure proposes to 
reduce the time of notice to thirty days. 

The Vanishing Pine Forests. 

In northern Minnesota an army of 15,- 
ooo men will attack the standing Pine this 
Winter, assisted by thousands of horses 
and oxen. The men will receive an ag- 
gregate monthly wage of about $400,000, 
and they will be employed until the Spring 
break-up.—Cleveland Paix Dealer. 
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Forest Utilization. 

William Rockefeller, of New York City, 
who owns a tract of 60,000 acres at Bay 
Pond, Franklin County, New York, on 
which he has built a hunting and fishing 
lodge, has applied to the Division of For- 
estry for a working-plan for the entire 
tract. Much of the land has been logged 
over, but there is a large tract of virgin 
timber which has passed the stages of 
greatest production in a natural state and 
is lying idle. A plan is desired by which 
the mature timber can be turned into reve- 
nue without injury to the forest as a game 
preserve. 
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National Forest Administration. 

The Department of the Interior has re- 
cently applied to the Department of Agri- 
culture for complete working plans, to be 
prepared by the Division of Forestry, for 
all of the National forest reservations in the 
West. This is one of the most important 
steps taken in the administration of these 
reserves since their creation by the Presi- 
dent and will, eventually, transform them 
into a revenue-producing part of the na- 
tional economy. Several years will be re- 
quired to execute the project. 

To Encourage Tree Planting. 

W. L. Hall, assistant superintendent of 
tree planting, of the Division of Forestry, 
will leave shortly for the Middle West 
and Southwest, where he will be occu- 
pied during March, April, May and June 
in the preparation of planting plans for 
lands in New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. This is in connection with 
the division’s offer to furnish assistance 
to land owners. At a number of places 
meetings will be held to further popular 
interest in tree-planting. Mr. Hall will 
illustrate with stereopticon views some 
interesting phases of forestry as pertain- 
ing to the Middle West. 

An Eastern View. 

The ‘eternal vigilance” which often 
times seems a characteristic of ‘* Yankee” 
success is brought to notice prominently 
by the following comment of the Mew 
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England Farmer (Boston) under the 
heading of ** Obnoxious Legislation” : 

‘¢ The attention of New England farmers 
is called to several bills now before Con- 
gress which are more or less objectionable, 
especially to eastern farmers, or, in fact, 
ought to be to all good citizens. The 
worst bill of all is H. R. 5290. This 
bill is ‘* to provide free homes on lands 
purchased from Indian tribes,” and may in- 
volve the giving away of land that has cost 
millions of dollars. These lands belong 
to the whole people of the United States, 
and ought to be disposed of for their ad- 
vantange, and not given away to individ- 
uals or sold for a song. 

‘¢H. R. 5047 provides for the relief of 
the wool-growers and stockmen of New 
Mexico, by providing that they shall not 
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be prohibited from grazing in the forest 
reserves. This is a direct attack on the 
forest interests of the country, inasmuch 
as the sheep (hoof locusts), travelling as 
they do in flocks of thousands, destroy all 
vegetation within reach. The forest re- 
serves also belong to the people of the 
United States, and not to the sheep 
owners. 

‘¢ The farmers and others ought to ap- 
peal to their senators and representatives 
in Congress to vote against these obnoxious 
bills. The agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations are largely dependent 
on the sale of the public lands for their 
support. The disposal of public lands at 
anything less than real value is a severe 
blow to them and deprives them of a just 
revenue.” 





Recent Publications. 


North American Forests and Forestry. By 

Ernest Bruncken. 

‘* Timely ’’ is the word we have heard applied 
to this book of Mr. Bruncken’s, and timely it 
certainly is. Just when the American public is 
beginning tolearn of the great importance of 
forestry in this country, and to wonder what it 
is all about, there has appeared this book which 
goes far toward supplying their lack of informa- 
tion. Before proceeding to the commendation 
which, in general, the volume deserves, we can- 
not forbear expressing regret that it should be 
so indistinctly written and composed. The 
matter which the author has to present really 
covers about everything people would like to 
know, the descriptions, in the main, being accu- 
rate, and the chapters on forestry particularly 
sound and restrained. But the presentation is 
diffuse, and has the air of haste, so that the 
reader ends in some confusion. 

Again, in certain statements the view may be 
advanced that Mr. Bruncken should be taken 
cautiously. His remarks on the North Ameri- 
can forest, especially the silvicultural characters 
of several trees, are somewhat misleading. 
Small defects these may be called, and as one 
may willingly admit they are far from fatal ; 
but considering how sorely the cause of forestry 
stands in need of popular and effective expo- 
nents, such failings cannot help but be con- 
sidered unfortunate. 

And yet, in spite of this disparagement, the 
book (so far as we know) is first on the ground 
and virtually alone in its field; and from it 


people may learn that forestry is neither land- 
scape gardening nor the sequestration of wood- 
land, but “simply the art of managing forests 
and utilizing them for the benefit of their 
owners.”’ 

The reader may learn, besides, a great deal 
about the nature and scope of the forest prob- 
lem in the United States ; of the ‘‘ North Amer- 
ican Forest,” its history and distribution, and 
the habits and behavior of its component spe- 
cies : of the ‘‘ Forest and Man,’’ how man and 
the forest influenced one another ; of the ‘‘ For- 
est industries,’ especially lumbering ; of how 
forests deteriorate under human and other 
agencies, and, in the last half of the volume, of 
forestry itself—what it is and is not, the kind of 
management it contemplates, its relation to gov- 
ernment, fires, thieves, taxation, the reforms 
necessary in its methods; and, at the end, its 
nature as a profession—the whole pleasantly 
and untechnically set forth. And these are 
matters which it is particularly desirable that 
the public should know, for misconceptions 
of forestry and its affairs are in no way rare 
even nowadays. Consequently, whatever its 
minor shortcomings, a book of such character 
deserves to be read and recommended. 

THE FORESTER is in receipt of ‘‘ Beginnings of 
Professional Forestry in the Adirondacks,”’ be- 
ing the First and Second Annual Reports of the 
Director of the New York State College of 
Forestry—which, having arrived too late for the 
present issue, will be considered in a later num- 
ber. 
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